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Leave  them  to  the  natural 
I  progress  of  their  own  motion  and 
jit  ^\ill  at  length  “bring  them  up 
I  from  the  pit.” 

I  We  live  in  an  idoUiiraus  genera¬ 
tion.  Men  no  longer  hew  out  to 
themselves  gods  of  v.ood  or  stone  ; 
nor  place  t’ne  heaven,  “  not  made 
with  hands,”  in  a  hovel  of  brick,  hay, 
“  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols :  let  him  a-  ^  or  stiibl>Ie.  But  they  worship  the 

I  God  wiiMn,  whose  heaven  is  a  house 
riiis  is  one  of  those  many  texts  j  of  clay.  From  vanity,  “  the  rock  of 
of  scripture,  that  need  no  explana- '  atres”  Self  out -thunders  Sinai  in 
tion.  No  man  cares  about  the  pc-  .the  denunciation,  “  Thou  shalt  have 
culiar  sort  of  idols  Ephraim  had  join-  no  other  God .  before  me  !”  The 
ed.  It  is  enough  that  the  ver.se  in-  ■  word  lias  gone  forth  among  the  na- 
culcates  the  common  opinion,  that  |  tions  and  it  will  not  retui  n  void — 

They  take  uj)on  them  his  service, 
for  it  has  the  gentleness  of  flattery  ; 
they  obey  his  command,  for  they  are 
sweeter  than  compliments.  Jlis 
“  voke  is  indeed  easy”  and  his  biir- 


the  best  thing  to  be  done  in  certain 
situations  is  to  do  nothing  at  all. 

The  human  mind  is  so  consituted, 
it  can  neither  soar  nor  sink  beyond 
a  certain  degree.  “  Hitherto  shalt 


tliou  go,  but  no  farther,”  seemed  to  ^ben  light.”  Self-righteousness  or 
mark  out  the  mounds,  that  were  op- 1  self-wisdom,  self-humility,  or  some 
posed  to  it  from  the  beginning  by  j  perfection  of  seif,  are  become  the 
the  denunciation  of  nature.  Against  of  so  many,  that  “  as  lor  the 

these  mounds  it  may  indeed  strike, !  Lord  C^od,  we  wot  not  what  has  be- 
but  will  inevitably  rebouud,  like  the  come  of  him. 

wave  of  the  ocean  in  a  contrary  di-  See  yonder  Curioso,  that  is  pass- 
rection.  Hence  we  have  seen  minds,  ing  up  the  hill.  His  ruling  passion 
that  we  thought  abandoned  to  every  j  is  the  love  of  antiquities.  Some 
horror  of  depravity  and  sunk  to  the  i  work  of  creation  is  tlic  oiily  “  An- 
ne  fins  ultra  of  wretchedness,  when  !  tient  of  days”  lie  worships.  Days 
once  left  to  themselves  unexpected- 1  and  nights  he  devotes  to  this  idol. 


ly  and  on  a  sudden  rise  to  rank  again 
with  rational  souls  and  resume  their 
station  in  the  order  of  created  intel- 


Thc  collection  of  antiques  engroses 
his  soul.  'j'he  money  he  meant 
should  buy  meat  for  a  sufiering  fa- 


ligcncies .  When  men  get  to  this  ,  mily,  he  would  cheerfully  spend  for 
ne/ilus  ultra^  or  near  it,  the  best  way  j  the  first  non-descript  bauble  that  at- 
to  accelerate  reform  is  to  “/er  thetn  ,U’acted  attenticn.  He  lets  his  cliil- 
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drcn  go  down  to  a  premature  grave 
rather  than  want  a  shell  or  a  stone 
of  “  good  old  age.”  Talk  to  this 
man  of  the  folly  of  his  conduct.  lie 
will  smile  in  proud  contempt  at 
your  want  of  “  reverence  for  antiqui¬ 
ty  and  while  he  is  shewing  at  the 
wintry  wind,  that  bleak  whistle 
''  through  the  chinks,  w  hich  time 
has  made”  in  the  walls  of  his  habi¬ 
tation,  he  will  tell  you,  that  fi*om 
taste  for  (irecian  architecture  he 
values  more  thaT  broken  cornice, 
which  was  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Herculaneum,  than  any  well  fin¬ 
ished  building,  that  might  aflbrd 
warm  shelter  for  himself  and  fami¬ 
ly,  but  which  should  come  from  the 
hands  of  a  modern  bungler,  'fhe 
Anthiuarian  is  mad.  lie  likes  things 
because  they  are  old,  yet  despises 
the  world,  though  older  than  ever. 
Although  immersed  mid  shells  and 
fossils,  ores  and  minerals,  he  can¬ 
not  quite  “  forget  himself  to  stone” 
and  the  horrors  of  fi  eezing  w  ill  soon 
bring  him  to  his  senses,  lint  if 
these  will  not,  nothing  can.  'J'ell 
him  of  wife  and  children  :  the 
sounds  pass  him,  as  the  winds  he 
regards  not.  “  E/i/iraim  in  jUned  to 
idols  ;  Ir.t  him  alone ^ 

Many  sincere  pretenders  to  the 
*  true  religion  are  yet  guilty  of  idolatry. 
The  monk,  that  weeps  all  day,  and 
wakes  to  pray  by  night, as  i  f  bon  i  only 
to  w’ake  and  weep  ;  that  believes  in 
salvation  by  works,  and  that  he  is 
one  of  the  saved,  is  a  man  of  faith 
worse  than  an  infidel.  He  is  the  vilest 
of  idolaters,  an  idolater  of  self-right¬ 
eousness.  The  true  Christian  docs 
all  he  can,  but  distrusts  all  he  can 
do.  Yet  try  not  to  convince  the 
former  of  his  error.  The  bigot 
would  revive,  if  possible,  the  bond¬ 
age  of  conscience,  and  deem  it  a 
good  w'ork  to  get  you  b\irnt  for 
heresy .  “  Ejihraim  is  joined  t  o  idols  ; 
let  f/,m  alone'* 


Truth  sometimes  presents  her. 
self  in  the  person  of  Paradox.  How. 
ever  it  may  seem  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  it  is  still  fact,  that  we  often 
find  pride  in  humility.  There  are 
men  that  boast  their  modesty,  and 
there  arc  men  that  “  glory  in  their 
humility.”  “  Why  am  1  not  meek¬ 
er  than  the  meekest  man,  for  I  nev- 
er  slew  an  Egyptian  ?”  is  the  proud 
soliloquy  of  the  haughty  humble. 
Instances  could  be  produced  antong 
Christians,  but  they  are  moderns, 
and  we  cannot  call  names,  hut  in 
the  old  world  Diogenes  of  humility 
memory  is  in  point.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  C'ynic  with  the  King  of 
Macedon,  it  requires  little  philoso¬ 
phy  to  induce  doubt,  which  was  the 
prouder  of  the  two.  The  idol  oF 
Diogenes  was  humility  and  his 
temple  of  worship  a  tub.  He  avow¬ 
ed  his  idolatry  ;  and  wdien  he  de¬ 
sired  Alexander  to  move  from 
between  him  and  the  sun,  the  ut¬ 
most  that  he  asked  of  the  hero,  w  a^ 
to  let  him  alone,**  i). 


For  the  Emerald. 


THE  BABBLER. 
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‘‘  Dc  te  fabula  narratur,** 

Patience  undergoes  no  scvei’er 
ti  ial  than  by  impertinent  loquacity. 
To  be  under  the  necessity  of  listen¬ 
ing  to  tales  A\ithout  pleasure  or 
arguments  without  force,  to  be  per¬ 
plexed  w  ith  the  unmeaning  repeti¬ 
tions  of  empty  garrulity,  disgusted 
with  the  pride  w  hich  conceives  fol¬ 
ly  and  the  zeal  that  enforces  it,  is  a 
situation  that  might  excusably  ruf¬ 
fle  the  meekness  of  Moses*  The 
author  who  is  dull  may  be  laid  aside 
at  pleasure,  and  the  preacher  who 
is  heavy  kindly  invites  you  to  sleep, 
but  from  the  conversation  of  the 
Babbler  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping,  and  the  incessant  repeti- 
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Ljtion  of  bis  clamorous  harangues  where  wise  men  arc  uncertain,  our 
*  admits  no  opportunity  for  repose  :  I  Babbler  has  always  some  private 
her.  R  If  attention  was  repaid  by  any  how-j  channel  of  communication  w  hich 
[ow.P  ever  common  information,  it  would  |  leaves  him  no  room  for  uncertainty. 
>11  in  be  some  recompence  for  listening  ;  The  plan  he  adopts  is  never  con- 
)ftcn  blithe  who  has  vanity  enough  to  jeeture,  because  he  will  strengthen 
:  are  engross  all  the  conversation,  has  it  with  so  many  arguments  that  r.o 
and  i  rarely  sense  enough  to  make  it  use-  reasonable  man  w  ill  doubt  its  exist- 
:heir  I  fill,  and  his  manners  are  not  more  ence.  But  when  his  garrulity  has 
eek*  i,in  opposiii#n  to  the  principles  of  con^inced  all,  wlio  had  rather  us- 
nev.  f  politeness  than  the  tenor  of  his  dis-  sent  to  any  thing  than  be  tcazed  to 
roiid  Mi  course  to  the  refinement  of  a  scholar.  1  death,  of  the  certainty  ot  hi.^  con- 
7i6/r.  Bit  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  1  jectures,  he  generally  receives  some 
longffcaiise  this  continued  insult  on  com-  *  advice  from  a  private  correspondent 
ems,;mon  understanding  proceeds,  except  I  or  hint  from  a  high  confidentiai 
ut  in  I  it  be  from  that  of  superi- 1  friend,  that  entirely  changes  the 

lilitv  ||or  knowledge  which  most  common-  complection  of  the  business  and 
neel-  B ly  distracts  and  disgusts  with  igno-  leaves  again  for  his  eloipience  the 
ig  of  ■  ranee  and  pedantry.  task  of  convincing  his  friends  against 

loso-B  The  tribe  of  Babblers  may  be  sep-  their  former  opinions,  and  the  still 
s  the  Barated  into  classes.  There  is  a  uni-  more  difficult  duty  ot  defeating  his 
ol  ofBformityof  disgusting  and  trouble-  own  former  incontrovertible  senti- 
l  his  t’some  aflcctation  which  marks  the  ments. 

vow-  Lcommon  origin  of  all,  yet  pirticular-  There  are  boings  w  hom  we  may 
:  de- pities  of  folly  which  discriminate  in-  designate  as  Babblers; 

from  Mdividuals.  whose  greatest  delight  is  contradic- 
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veiei  g  .jf  causes  and  a  piercing  pen-  however  in  the  invf*tigation  of  truth 

*  f  itration  of  principles,  or  rather  (w  e  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  their 
should  say  without  irony)  an  ahso-  opponents,  they  give  no  one  but 
iute  ignorance  of  every  tiling  but  llie  themselves  an  opportunity  of  speak- 
'  ^  paeans  of  “  murdering  the  King's  ing,  except  perhaps  a  word  or  two 

^^Englishf  he  will  chatter  by  the  when  they  stop  to  take  breath,  but 
J  with  dogmatic  impertinence,  rattle  along  with  the  rapidity  of  a 

tire  the  most  patient  auditor  stage  horse, — answer  objections  that 
V  incessant  streams  of  loquacity,  were  never  made, — refute  positions 

^  *  ly^'he  new  spapers  are  his  bible,  and  that  were  never  laid  down, — take  for 

.  the  sectaries  of  other  i*eligions  granted  what  was  never  allowed, — 

^  p''ould  pursue  tlieirs  with  cijual  as-  and  conclude  triumphantly  w  ith  a 

there  W’ould  probably  he  proud  demonstration  of  what  re- 

•^1  of  his  profession  in  the  w’orld.  quired  no  understanding  to  in- 


IThc  fiolitical  Babbler  is  to  be  met  tion ;  to  whom  w  rangling  is  pleasure 
ith  at  the  comer  of  every  street  and  and  disputation  the  greatest  treat, 
i  the  bar  room  of  every  tavern  in  For  the  purpose  of  contention  the*) 
u*  country.  AVith  something  like  w  ill  deny  the  most  obt  ions  principle  s 
lie  Sybil’s  frenzy  he  can  out  run  the  or  defend  the  most  palpable  sole- 
pemiions  of  lime,  and  settle  by  ir-  cisms,  and  enter  w  ith  all  the  foruial- 
evocable  edicts  the  conduct  of  a  itics  ol  forensic  discussion  into  tin 
ninistry,  the  designs  of  an  amhas-  considei’i^tion  of  subjects  that  might 
ador  or  tlic  consequences  of  a  cam-  be  decided  by  simple  inspection,  or 
^  puign.  To  an  unlimited  knowledge  almost  by  instinct.  Too  zealous 
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^  In  seasons  of  conjecture  aud  doubt  I  vestigate,  and  very  little  logic 
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to  ])ring  to  a  different  conclu¬ 
sion. 

The  sentimental  Buhhlcr  is  of  a 
different  kind  :  he  is  all  softness  and 
humility  ;  full  of  tender  thoughts 
and  philanthropic  affection,  and  for¬ 
ever  sighing  in  your  ear  some  sleep¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  pity  for  the  mis¬ 
fortune  of  others*  lives,  or  some  kind 
warnings  to  secure  the  happiness  of 
your  own.  Drawing  from  the  cir¬ 
culating  library,  and  mostly  from 
that  part  of  it  witich  the  German 
novelists  have  occu\)ied,  all  his 
principles  of  conduct  and  ideas  of 
life,  he  will  so  continually  sing  to 
you  of  terrors  and  troubles,  that  Ids 
company,  like  an  east  wind,  would 
fret  one  into  a  consumption.  Al¬ 
though  to  fashion  himself  to  the 
softness  of  the  fair,  lie  can  endure 
nothing  harsh,  nor  rude,  nor  bois¬ 
terous  ;  altho*  he  deals  in  civility 
as  an  J/iothecarij  in  civet,  anil  can 
endure  neither  the  manners  nor  the 
habit  of  the  world,  but  is  so  all  over 
sensibility  that  the  dew  drowns  him 
and  the  moon  beam  scorches,  yet 
he  is  continually  whining  in  notes 
of  dolorous  pity,  and  his  tongue, 
tho*  not  equally./asY  witli  his  breth-  j 
ren,  is  yet  equally  diisy  in  the  com- ; 
mon  vocation.-  *  1 

There  are  others  of  the  nabblintf  | 
fraternity,  whose  incessant  gabble  j 
runs  over  an  hundi'ed  things  in  a  I 
minute  and  whose  noise,  like  a  w'a-| 
ter-fall,  diminishes  the  sound  of  all  j 
other  disturbance  ;  and  there  are : 
others,  who  like  the  hero  of  the, 
new  French  jMclo-drama,  take  the , 
words  out  of  every  body’s  mouth,! 
and  choose  to  do  all  the  talking 
themselves.  All  these  h.ow'cver  are 
the  mere  eccentricities  of  man-! 
kind  :  'Dieir  folly  amuses  us,  and 
WE  have  follies  in  plenty  to  ajnuse 
.  them, 

F.MILIUS. 
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Bioghapicac  a\d  i.iterary  noti. 

CCS  CONCERNING  THE  LATE  DR. 
JAMES  BEATTIE,  PAOFESSOR  OF 
MORAL  philosophy  AND  LOGIC 
IN  THE  MAUESCHAL  COLLEGE  OF 
NEWABERDEEN' 

CONTINTED. 

After  publishing  “  The  Minstrel^' 
Beattie’s  reputation  was  greatly  in. 
creased.  Concerning  the  merits  of  iiis 
“Essay  on  tlie  Nature  and  Immutahil- 
ity  of  Truth,”  considered  as  a  philoso. 
phical  investigation,  there  were  differ, 
ent  opinions.  This  diversity  was  oc- 
cusioned  by  tfie  various  sentiments  of! 
thinking  and  intelligent  men  upon  tl\e 
metaphysical  subjects  wliich  that  trea- 
tisc  embraced  in  discussion.  Those 
wlio  held  the  same  opinions  which  Beat- 


tie  defended,  considered  his  work  as  i 


having  claims  to  unqualified  approba- 


tion  ;  \\  bile  others,  w  ho  entertained 
speculative  notions  of  an  opposite  de¬ 
nomination,  estimated  this  attack  made 
upon  them,  ratlicr  as  an  efiort  of  pop- 
ular  declamation,  than  a  masterly  de¬ 
fence  of  liis  owm,  or  a  successful  confu¬ 
tation  of  the  doctrine  of  his  opponents. 
It  was  otherwise  with  “  The  Min^trely* 
which  contains  no  sentiments  but  slicli 
all  must  approve  of  ;  w  liatcvcr  be 


as 


tlieir  difference  of  specijlative  belief. 
Its  beauties  and  excellencies  were, 
therefore,  not  so  liable  to  be  veiled  by 
prejudice,  and  precluded  from  their 
portion  of  due  admiration. 

By  many,  Beattie  was  now  considcrc<l 
to  be  botli  an  eminent  philosopher  and 
a  genuine  poet  ;  a  tw'ofold  cliaracter, 
wliich  is  seldom  to  be  found,  and  tliere- 
fore  seems  to  indicate  a  mind  of  the 
higijcst  ordei*.  A  Scottish  poet  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  excellence  was  likely  to  b.^ 
prized  the  more,  since,  from  the  pub- 
iishijigof  “  The  Seasons'*  until  this  time,  | 
few  poems  of  great  length,  and  ])Osscss- 
ing  cxtraordiiuiry  merit  had  appeared 
in  Scotland.  Beattie  became,  there¬ 
fore,  tlie  object  of  general  admiration  : 
he  w  as  looked  to  as  tlie  ornament  of  the 
university  in  which  lie  was  a  Professor, 
and  was  judged  w'orthy  of  being  hon¬ 
ored  with  a  ilijiloma,  as  Doctor  of  Lavst 
by  Ills  colleagues  of  the  Marisclial  Col- 


kge. 


For  some  years  subsequent  to  this 
period.  Dr.  Beattie  was  cliiefly  engaged 
in  professional  studies,  in  composing 
prelections  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupils,  and  in  dischai'ging  tliQ  vaiuous 
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R  ilutles  which  his  station  in  the  univer- 
i  sity  imposed  upon  him.  Many  of  these 
I  prelections  were  written  for,  and  pre- 
i  viously  read  in  a  private  society  in  the 
1  university  of  Aberdeen,  com|)osed  of 
I  the  several  ri*o'fessors.  This  society 
J  is  mentioned  in  tlie  followinjj  terms,  in 
J  the  excellent  account  lately  published, 

I  of  the  life  and  writing's  of  its  original 
1  founder  and  greatest  boast : — 

“  Soon  after  Dr.  Reid’s  removal  to 
Aberdeen,  he  projected  (in  conjunction 
witli  his  friend  Dr.  John  Gregory)  a 
literary  society,  which  subsisted  for 
■  many  years,  and  which  seems  to  have 
’  had  the  happiest  effects,  in  awakening 
i  »  and  directing  that  spirit  of  philosophi- 
.i  cal  research,  which  has  since  reflected 

•  so  much  lustre  on  the  north  of  Scot- 
^  land.  The  meetings  were  held  weekly, 

[  I  and  afforded  the  members,  (besides  the 
}  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  mutual 
-  communication  of  their  sentiments  on 
the  common  objects  of  their  pursuit) 

\  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  their 

•  intended  publications  to  the  test  of 
;  friendly- criticism.  The  number  of  val- 
'  uable  works  which  issued  nearly  about 

the  same  time  from  individuals  con¬ 
nected  with  tins  institution,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory, 
Campbell,  Beattie,  and  Gerard,  funusli 
the  best  panegyric  on  the  enlightened  ] 
.  views  of  those  under  whose  direction  it 
was  originally  armed.” 

To  these  remarks,  it  may  be  atlded, 
that  this  literary  society,  limited  as 
might  be  its  original  oliject,  and  howev¬ 
er  unassuming  the  dignity  of  its  mcet- 
4  ings,  has,  notwithstanding,  modelled 
th??'  mass  of  Scottish  literature,  and 
has,  by  its  direct  or  less  immediate  In- 
I  finance,  given  rise  to  tlie  greater  num- 
I  her  of  those  works  which  of  late  years 
have  exrdtcd  the  literary  character  of 
^  Scotland.  In  recounting  these  pro- 
^  found  and  valuable  works,  and  conapar- 
‘H  ing  them  with  the  productions  of  other 
M  societies,  we  are  the  less  convinced  of 
H  tlie  efficacy  of  a  crown-charter,  in  ex- 
B  citing  the  emulation  or  increasing  the 
”  research  of  the  members  of  a  Royal 
Society. 

In  1783,  Dr.  Beattie  published,  in  a 
cpiarto  volume,  his  “  Dissertations, 
'!  Moral  and  Critical.”  These  disserta- 
/  tions  contained  the  substance  of  a  course 
of  lectures  w'iiich  he  had  originally 
read  in  his  class  for  moral  philosophy, 
M  tnd  embraced  tlic  following  subjects  ; 


Memory  ;  Imagination  ;  Dreams  ;  the 
Theory  of  Language  ;  Fable  and  Ro- 
m.ance  ;  Attachment  to  Kindred  ;  and 
Sublimity  of  Composition. 

“  The  Evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  two  small  volumes,  ap¬ 
peared  three  years  after  the  Disserta¬ 
tions.  Dr.  Beattie  was  induced  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  work,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friend.  Dr.  Porteous,  the  present  Bishop 
of  London  ;  and  though  it  displays  the 
warmth  of  his  piety,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion, 
yet  it  is  not  distinguished  by  originality 
of  views,  or  strenj^h  of  argument.  The 
author  appeals  chiefly  to  the  aft’cctions 
of  the  reader  ;  he  tries  to  engage  the 
heart,  rather  than  inform  and  convince 
tlie  understanding^:  and  though  his  work 
may  be  of  use  in  confirming  the  young 
and  susceptible,  who  are  already  pre¬ 
disposed  in  favour  of  Christianity,  it 
will  have  little  influence  in  converting 
the  infidel  who  seeks  for  argument. 
Christianity  can  boast  of  defences  much 
more  vigorous  and  convincing  than  that 
of  Dr.  Beattie. 

In  the  year  1787,  his  eldest  son, 
James  Hay  Beattie,  was  appointed  his 
assistant,  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
I  ophy  and  Logic.  I’liis  ingenious  and 
interesting  young  man  was  the  delight 
of  his  father,  who  had  bestowed  extra¬ 
ordinary  care  on  his  education,  and 
now  leaned  upon  him  as  the  support  of 
his  declining  years.  But  he  was  not 
destined  long  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of 
his  society  and  assistance.  Mr.  Beattie 
rvas  a  highly  accomplisiied  youth  ;  for 
even  at  his  juvenile  years  he  had  mad» 
very  considerable  attainments,  both  in 
science  and  the  less  laborious  branches 
of  pilite  literature.  He  continued  for 
neai’ly  two  years  to  assist  his  father  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  a  Professor, 
and  to  delight  paternal  aflection,  byithe 
display  of  numerous  elegant  accom¬ 
plishments,  by  the  exchange  of  rational 
conversation,  by  filial  assiduities,  and 
exciting  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
his  literary  celebrity,  wlien  a  more  ma¬ 
ture  age  should  have  invigorated  his 
mind.  These  hopes  were  not  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  realized.  Mr.  Beattie,  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  delicate  constitution,  fell  into 
a  lingering  disorder,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1789,  and  died  in  the  same 
month  of  the  following  year.  From  the 
various  fragments,  both  in  prose  and 
veisc,  which  he  left  behind  him,  we 
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are  justified  in  the  conjecture,  that  his 
futiire  years,  had  !ie  lived,  would  have 
ditphiNcd  a  splendour  proportioned  to 
such  a  fair  dawning^  ;  and  our  regret 
for  his  premature  departure  Is  enhanc¬ 
ed  b;  the  refiection,  that  he  who,  in  so 
short  a  career,  was  able  to  l\avc  done 
so  much,  should  not  have  lived  to  ac¬ 
complish  more.* 

Dr.  Beattie's  mind  received  a  shock 
by  the  death  of  his  darling  son,  from 
whicli  it  cotild  never  recover.  He  was 
now  declining  into  years  ;  liis  facul¬ 
ties,  both  of  body  and  mind,  were  much 
cxliau.sted  by  a  life  of  continued  study  ; 
and  we  are  not  to  be  tiurpriscd,  if,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  tliis  event,  he  never  dis¬ 
played  that  activity  which  had  former¬ 
ly  characterized  his  studies  and  intel¬ 
lectual  ambition.  Deprived  of  the  chief 
solace  of  his  life,  and  the  object  on 
which  his  family  liopes  so  fondly  repos¬ 
ed,  he  sunk  by  degrees  into  a  state  of 
apathy  and  mental  indifference  with  re¬ 
gard  to  every  thing  which  heretofi/re 
had  excited  his  warmest  regard.  In 
the  year  1796,  by  the  death  of  his 
younger  son,  Mr.  Montagu  Beattie, 
jtnd  some  (o'her  domestic  calamities  of 
most  distressing  nature,  this  melan¬ 
choly  state  of  mind  was  greatly  inercas 


acuteness  or  vigor  of  intellect  ;  they 
rather  abound  in  interesting  facts  than 
ingenious  deductions  ;  he  exanfmes  his 
subject  less  with  the  keen  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  a  metaphysician,  than  the  di¬ 
dactic  plainness  of  a  common-sensist ; 
and  his  treatises  arc  rather  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  elementary  introductions  for 
the  use  of  the  tyro,  than  as  throwing 
new  light  upon  abstruse  subjects,  which 
may  guide  even  the  adept  in  exploring 
the  bewildering  labjrinth. 

Asa  poet,  he  has  few  equals.  His 
Minstrel,  or  Progress  of  Genius,’* 
which,  it  cannot  be  sufticiently  regret- 
tad,  he  did  not  continue,  is  written  iti 
the  genuine  spirit  of  tlxjse  strains  of 
the  heart  which  constitute  real  poetry. 
Such  smaller  pieces  as  he  has  retained 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  poetical  w  orks 
all  breathe  the  same  soul.  Tliey  come 
home  to  every  bosom  ;  they  arc  uni¬ 
versally  esteemed  ;  and  the  gi*oss  and 
the  refined  relish  their  btauties,  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  those  sentiments 
which  can  be  appreciated  by  every  hu¬ 
man  heart.  When  tlie  Philosophical 
w'orks  of  Beattie  shall  have  given  place 
to  Olliers,  and  be  almost  forgotten,  his 
“  Minstrel,'*  his  “Odes  to  Retirement 
j  and  to  Hope,”  and  his  “  Hermit,”  w  ill 
e<l.  His  literarv  avocations  ceased  to  |  be  read  with  tchis  of  rapture  by  all 


be  intcrc.sting,  and  even  his  former 
amu.sements  lost  all  tlieu*  charms.  He 
experienced  that  temper  of  mind  w  hich 
he  has  so  emphatically  described  in  his 
“  Ode  to  Retirement.** 

“  For  me  no  more  the  path  iinites 
Ambition  loves  to  tread  ; 

No  more  I  climb  those  toilsome  liciglits. 
By  guileful  hopes  misled  ; 

Leaps  my  fond  flutt*ring  heart  no  more 
To  Mirth’s  enlivening  strain  ; 

For  present  pleasure  soon  is  o’er. 

And  all  the  past  is  vain.” 

Dr.  Beattie’s  .amusements  were  of  the 
most  elegant  kind.  Music  was  his 
favorite  recreation  ;  and  he  and  his 
son,  who  was  also  deeply  skilled  in  the 
principles  of  the  art,  were  .accustomed 
to  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  small 
concerts  •  ith  such  of  their  friends  as 
were  musical  adepts. 

As  a  philosopher,  Dr.  Beattie  cannot 
rank  in  the  highest  class.  In  none  of 
bis  jirose  works  lias  he  evinced  much 


*  See  the  Posthumous  Works  of  ^atnes 
llay  Beattie y  •tvith  the  account  his  Lije 
mnd  Writings,  by  his  Father. 


those  in  succeeding  ages  who  venerate 
the  memory  of  Goldsmith  and  the  po¬ 
ets  of  the  heart. 

Dr.  Beattie  died  on  the  l^iLh  of  Aug¬ 
ust,  1803. 


For  the  Emerald. 
DESULTORY  SELECTIONS, 

AND  ORIGINAL  RF MARKS. 

‘<r>- 

Scveral  insbanccs  of  surprising  me¬ 
mory  are  upon  record,  which  al¬ 
most  exceed  belief.  Of  a  certain 
General  it  has  been  said  he  knew 
the  name  and  person  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  in  his  army.  Of  anotl.er 
person  tliat  he  would  repeat  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  disconnected  w  ords 
after  once  hearing  them,  revers¬ 
ing  the  order  in  whicli  they  were 
delivered,  and  perhaps  what  is 
luoix;  surprising,  of  the  eelebra- 
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ted  Phillidor,  that  he  frequently 
played  at  three  games  of  chess 
at  the  same  time,  without  seeing 
cither  of  the^  Boards.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  relates  an  account 
of  as  useful  and  retentive  memo¬ 
ry  as  either  we  have  mentioned. 

It  is  from  the  life  of  Hugh  Boyd. 

The  distinguishing  qualities  of 
his  mind,  were  memory,  clearness, 
and  perspicacity.  What  he  once 
heard,  or  read,  he  never  forgot.  He 
could  repeat  all  the  passages  that 
he  most  admired,  and  these  were  of 
course  very  numerous,  in  the  w  ri¬ 
tings  of  Demosthenes  and  Ciqero, 
of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  of  Ba¬ 
con,  Machiavel,  and  Montesquieu. 

In  Poetry,  his  favorite  authors  w’ere 
Homer  and  Milton,  and  he  could 
repeat  several  books  of  the  Iliad, 
and  of  Paradise  Lost,  from  the  be - 
j  ginning  to  the  end.  The  speeches 
[that  he  had  heard  in  Parliament,  or 
in  the  courts  of  law,  he  always  re¬ 
membered,  not  only  in  substance, 
Imt  in  the  very  form  and  phrase  in 
which  they  w  ere  spoken.  And  even 
in  familiar  conversation,  whatever 
interested  his  mind,  never  again  es¬ 
caped  it. 

The  strength  of  his  memory,  and 
the  clearness  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  were  such,  that  he  could  make 
arithmetical  calcidations  of  conside¬ 
rable  length  and  intricacy  cniirely 
in  his  mind  without  taking  down 
a  single  unit,  he  could  in  a  short 

I  space  of  time  multiply  nine  given 
figures,  by  other  nine,  and  give  the 
product  ;  and  in  the  same  manner 
he  could,  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
resolve  any  (piestion  in  the  Rule  nf 
Three ^  or  in  Vulgar  Fr actions.  In 
playing  at  his  favorite  game  of 
chess,  he  would  walk  about  the  room, 
and  while  he  was  conversing  with 
seeming  attention  on  other  subjects, 
dictate  the  moves  to  another  person, 
from  being  told  the  situation  of  his 


I  adversary’s  pieces,  and  the  moves 
!  he  had  made,  without  once  looking 
at  the  board  himself. 

In  January  1775,  he  published 
the  first  of  those  speeches  of  Lord 
Chatham’s,  which  are  inserted  in 
this  volume.  Of  this  spee^ch,  the 
wonderful  powers  of  his  memory, 
together  with  his  ha^ing  long  accus¬ 
tomed  his  mind  to  Lord  Chatham’s 
‘‘  peculiar  elegance  of  style  and  sen- 
“  tinient,”  enabled  him  to  retain  the 
most  perfect  recollection  ;  and  Lord 
Templc,and  many  others  who  heard 
it,  used  to  say,  that  Mr.  Boyd’s  re¬ 
port  was  verbatim  as  it  w’as  spoken  : 
but  it  is,  if  possible,  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  after  eighteen  years 
had  elapsed,  I  have  heard  him  repeat 
the  greatest  part  of  it.  Mr.  Boyd’s 
mode  of  writing  down  speeches 
from  memory,  was  altogetlier  pe¬ 
culiar,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
recorded.  1  le  never  took  any  notes 
of  the  speeches  he  had  heard  ;  but 
after  attending  a  long  debate  hi  Par¬ 
liament,  he  w'ould  sup  at  a  tavern 
I  with  some  friends,  return  home  at 
two  or  three  in  the  morning,  go  to 
bed  directly,  rise  about  seven,  and 
write  down  such  speeches  as  he  had 
most  adn.ircd  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  without  once  looking  at  any 
of  tl-e  newspaper  reports  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  recollection.  This  is  an 
absolute  fact,  which  many  of  his 
friends  have  often  w  itnessed. 

DRESS. 

A  DRESS  too  prudish  conceals 
beauty  ;  a  costume  too  free  prosti¬ 
tutes  it.  A  Latin  poet  observes,  I 
do  not  like  Diana  when  dressed, 
nor  Cytharena  quite  naked.  One 
is  destitute  of  voluptuousness  ;  tl>e 
other  has  too  much, 

OLD  MAIDS. 

It  is  a  false  and  dangerous  asser¬ 
tion,  that  single  women  at  best  pass 
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their  lives  in  a  dull  mediocrity,  re-  sf:NSiniLiTY 

moved  indeed  from  lively  griefs,  in  this  age  of  refinement  and  ego- 
but  unacquainted  with  real  enjoy-  tism,  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  one, 
ments.  Spinsters  may  be  daugli-  and  scarcely  in  the  heart  of  any.  In 
ters,  sisters,  aunts  and  friends,  tho’  novels,  rapid  successions  of  events 
they  are  not  wives  and  mothers.  must  be  introduced  to  keep  awakt 

_  the  languid  mind.  The  most  ter- 

A  T  r fT,  T  nvv  sceiics  must  be  invented  to  kin 

CALCULATIONS  OF  LO v  L.  1,1.  1  r  r  i* 

.  , .  .  die  the  least  spark  ol  feeling  ;  anc! 


CALCULATIONS  OF  LOVE. 

It  is  needless  to  address  polite 


is  iiecuiess  tu  auuiess  puuie  the  epithet  of  is  at-i 

readers  on  the  ab^lute  necessity  of  ^^^hcd  to  the  simple  tale,  that  in 
prudenual  considerations  m  mar- 

riage.  But  though  the  worship  of  j  sympathy  from  the  eves  ot 

Plutus  seems  to  he  the  established  I  unlettered  reader. 


religion  of  the  age,  yet  there  are  a 
few  dissenters  remaining  who  fancy 
that  pure  love  will  supply  a  good 


A  good  character  is,  like  a  game- 


dinner.  This  rash  conclusion  is  ster’s  money,  very  difficult  to  keep 

more  the  effect  of  ignorance  than  when  lost,  still  more  difficuli 

from  any  real  dereliction  of  princi-  regain. 

pic,  and  proceeds  from  not  knowing 

the  value  of  money,  and  not  from  a  — 

Spartan  renunciation  of  the  com- 

r  *  c  .  USEFULNESS  OF  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

lorts  It  procures.  Supjwsc  some 

lace-enveloped  I^ydia  Languish,  in  j  C)x  my  return,  I  found  an  old  wo 
the  height  of  her  paroxysm  for  poor  man  at  a  door  where  she  seemed  im 
Ensign  Beverly,  were  compelled  to  j  able  to  gain  admittance^  1  knocked 


assist  the  family  caterer  in  the  ro- 
line  of  purchasing  daily  provisions. 


for  her.  At  last  a  man  put  his  head 
out  of  the  w  indow.  “  Ah  !  it  is  tliis 


she  would  di.scover  a  great  many  i  everlasting  hag  that  w  akes  us :  she 
inelegant  articles  to  which  she  never  will  never  die  ” 
affixed  either  value  or  importance  I  was  shocked  at  this  brutal  an 
that  have  operated  as  a  constant  swer.  “  Madam,”  said  1,  “  may  I 


sw’cr. 


tlrain  upon  the  needful.  If  s.ie  un- 1  ask  the  reasonof  your  coming  home 

<lerstand  the  common  rudiments  of  j  so  late  r”  “  I  have  been  to  take  care 

arithmetic  let  her  subtract  these  es-  f  of  a  sick  person  ;  but,  as  I  have  al 

sentials  from  the  EnsignV  pay  and  ’  ready  sat  up  too  nights,  they  are  a 

see  how  much  will  remain  to  be  *  fraid  I  shall  fall  asleep,  and  have 

the  food  of  love.”  sent  me  away.”  “They  should 

-  have  let  you  sleep  at  the  house  that 

EPIGRAM  employed  you.”  “  I  feared  lest  I 

■  OnadU,ati.ficdmm.  should  he  trouhlcsoiTlc.  At  n.y 

^  .  J  .  age.  Sir,  we  are  not  sufferable  but  in 

Still  restless,  still  chopping  and  chan-  °  ... 

•  ‘  cases  ol  the  most  urgent  necessit) 


Oil  a  dUsat'uJied  man. 


ging  about  ; 

Still  enlarging,  rebuilding  and  making 
a  rout  ; 

Little  Timothy  outre  as  it  may  appear, 

Builds  up  and  pulls  down  again  ten 
times  a  jear  : 

With  tills  altering  rage,  poor  dissatis¬ 
fied  elf, 

What  a  pity  it  is  he  dont^altcr  himself. 


yet  there  is  no  tenderness  but  in  ^ 
women,  there  is  no  attention  but  in 
old  w'omcn.  The  young  ones  are 
constantly  occupied  in  taking  care 
of  tliemselves.  As  for  me,  I  divide 
myself  into  four  parts  when  I  am 
nursing  one  that  is  sick  :  I  have  an 


«cl  ep;o. 
'O'  one. 
(ny.  In 
events 
'  awake 
)st  ter. 
to  kin. 
?  ;  and 
>'is  at- 
:lmt  in 
drawn 
eyes  of 


fi:anie. 
keep ; 
ifficuh 


d  wo* 

jd  iii». 

ocktd 
liead 
s  tliis 
:  she 


:  care 
r’e  al- 
re  a- 
have 
lould 
that 
L*St  I 
my 
lit  in 
sity ; 
it  in 
Lit  in 


LTHE  emerald. 

VC  to  every  Ihini^.  I  do  not  fear  that  the  dreadful  pangs  of  approaching 

V  ant  of  sleep  will  weigh  my  eye-lids  dissolution.  Young,  she  is  btaiiti- 

(  owm  make  me  become  pale,  and  ful  ;  old^  hhe  ift  ^ood  :  one  grateful 

tven  indisposed.  word  over-pays  her.  Old  women 

“  A  sick  person  never  constrains  ^  number  of  things  w  hich 

•mself  witli  an  old  woman.”  young  ones  are  incapable  of  perform- 

I  r  u  \  1  either  from  ignorance,  or  be- 

1  felt  that  this  woman  knew  ex-  ^  \  , , 

,  .’1*1  *’i’.  n  cause  thev  will  not  take  the  trouble, 

ceedinglv  wed  the  utilitv  of  herage.  ,  *  .  .*  i  r 

An  old  woman  IS  never  tired  ol  an  V 
Still  tne  (loor  was  unopened.  1  •  *  ,  i  t-  i  t  i 

.  ,  .  ,  ^  tiling.  I  am  old,  Sir,  and  I  know 

knocKeu  again,  but  no  answer  was  ’ 

,  '.7  *!  :  *  i  toy  value  in  society, 

made.  .At  tins  moment  a  man  ar-  >  ^  ^ 

rived  from  the  hcAise  that  the  old  r-  - . ? iij, ■_ ■- 

woman  had  quitted.  “  Ah,  Mrs. 

,,,,  ,  ^  ,  I,,  .  .  "lO  COKIlESrONDENTS. 

livjmfisfjJK  at  e  you  here  yet .  cried 

he :  “  voiir  p'alient  w  ants  you  again  ;  poetical  department  is  enriched 

he  «i!i  t'.ave  none  bill  voii :  I  be-.-  ‘j*™’’  V'  “ 

}OU  w*il  leaun.  1  he  goed  old  |  communica- 

woman  retuined.  1  saw  that  she  tions  with  pleasure. 

was  not  dtstitute  fifinfurmaiion ;  she 

i.-  .  i„  ,  i  .1  *  .1  *1  Lmii.ius  has  thrown  liis  arrow  at  a 

as  plaaseui  that  the  sick  noisy  tribe.  If  he  gets  the  company  of 


woman  retuined.  1  saw  thtit  she  ■  uons  with  pica 
Was  not  dtstitute  f)f  infurmaiion  ;  she 
was  liighly  pleased  that  the  sick  noi^/ tribe^  I 
person  had  sent  for  her  again.  I  Bahhiers  on  iii 
went  with  her,  in  order  to  h-ave  a  were  in  liuUi. 
little  further  talk  on  the  subject.  tmeai 

“  Women,”  said  she  to  me,  “  are  Monday  evenii 
men’s  nurses.  I  heard  it  once  told  oii  the  s 
to  an  old  ofliccr,  whom  I  nursed  dur-  valuable 

ing  sickness,  that  after  the  battle  of  ,  V . 

ij.  L  ^  ^  \  '*11  JtS  fo9^77h  dtlCt 

Roabacn.!  tne  general,  wno  had  many  , 
wounded  soldiers,  and  few  people  voir' wc  unev 


Babblers  on  iiim,  it  would  be  better  he 


The  theatre  will  be  opened  on 
Monday  evening.  We  sliall  keep  an 
eye  on  the  stage,  and  are  promised 
much  valuable  assistance  in  sliewing 

. the  •eery  body  of  the  times 

Its  form  and  pressure. 

In  pursuing  the  same  system  the  last 
vear,  wc  unexpectedly  gave  offence  to 


to  take  care  of  tlicm.  idctermiiied  to  !  the  whole  empire  of  tlie  theatre,  and 
to  make  nurses  of  all  the  loose  fc-  armed  against  ourselves  both  the  mon- 
inalcs  that  follow  tlie  army,  and  arch  and  his  people.  Under  its  present 
told  them  liiat  tliev  would  do  well  vstablishnwnt,  with  two  or  three  heads, 

to  behave  propcilv .  el!,  ..Ji,  the  |  in  danger  of  injury  if  we  sluvild 

greatest  part  ot  tiiem  became  stca- 1  unfoi’lunatelv  be  suspected using  “  pa- 
dy,  industrious,  and  attentive  ;  they  i  ’per  bullets  of  the  brain.’* 
look  care  of  the  soldiers  us  if  they  |  anticipate  again  some  difficulties 

Jiad  been  their  childien,  and  saved  i  of  sin  t,  a.s  we  know  the  tender  na- 

,,  r*!  V  •  lure  ot  tii at  pride  v/liich  is  inspired  by 

tl.rec  parts  of  them.  A  t™inun  is  ^  or  a  fancy  of  lilents.- 

olten  praised,  but  never  suiucieritly  while  our  remarks  however,  arc  found¬ 
valued.  When  a  man  sees  a  wo-  cd  in  truth  and  dictated  by  candor  we 
man,  what  ought  he  to  see  iu  her  ?  shall  pay  little  attention  to  individual 
His  nurse,  his  guardian,  his  mis-  c.apriciousncss,  anxious  only  to  repay 
I  •  T  1  •  •  r  •  1  the  hberahtv  of  our  patrons  w  itii  cop- 

tress,  his  tvife,  bis  unceasing  frieml,  ol.sen atinns  on  the  interesting  sub- 

his  comforter  m  sickness;  the  bt-  jeets  of  the  drama, 
ing  that  gives  him  his  first  life,  that 

affords  liiin  bis  first  food,  that  is  the  ,  The  Editors  respectfn  )y  request  ti.e 

_ _  1’  ,  loan  of  all  rare  publications  and  new 

creator  or  promoter  oi  every  pleas-  merit-Thev  promise  to  use 

urc  he  enjoys  during  his  life,  and  them  carefully  and  return  them  withift 
whose  tender  attention  can  alleviate  any  limited  time. 


I 
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EPIGRAMS. 


To  **•*•. 

An  imitation  of  Secunrius. 

The  urchin  Love  had  drawn  his  bow, 
In  act,  my  g’irl,  to  pierce  thee  thro*. 
But  when  he  saw  that  brow  so  fair, 
Those’ flowing  locks  of  auburn  hair. 
Those  eyes  quick  ^ancing,  mild,  yet 
bright, 

Beaming  forth  tlieir  liquid  light  ; 

And  that  breast,  where  joy  reposes 
Between  two  little  hills  of  roses  ; 

All  enchanted  with  thy  cliarms. 

He  tlirew  away  his  useless  dart. 

Flew  in  transport  to  thy  arms. 

And  sunk  enraptur’d  on  lliy  heart. 
Gave  thee  kisses  o’er  and  o’er, 
Choicest  kisses  of  his  store. 

Gave  thee  too,  each  winning  grace. 

Of  form,  of  feature,  and  of  face. 

That,  all  lovely  you  might  prove 
Tlie  unconquerable  power  of  love. 
And  ah  !  he  swore  by  ever}’  God, 
Swore  by  his  mothers  myrtle  rotl. 
That  your  bosom  should  remain 
Free  from  love’s  delicioiis  pain. 

Can  we  wonder  then,  tliy  kiss 
Thrills  with  such  delicious  bliss  I 
Can  w’e  wonder  that  you  prove 
Averse  to  lovers  and  to  love  ?  « 


Sylvia  her  gambling  nephew  chides, 

I  With  many  a  sharp  &.  pithy  sentence;]  * 
The  graceless  youth  her  care  derides,  •  , 
Yet  seems  to  promise  her  repentance. 

**  When  you,”  dear  aunt,  **  relinquish.  | 
man,  ..  t 

Expect  me  to  abandon  gaming 
The  conscious  matron  shakes  her  fan, 

“  Go,  rogue,  1  find  you’re  past  re-  ‘v 
claiming.”  ,  a 


I  heard  last  week,  fricn^  Edward,  thou 
wast  dead. 

I’m  very  glad  to  hear  it  too,  cried  Ned. 


Selected for  the  Emerald. 


For  the  Emerald. 


THE  SPOKT  OF  VENUS. 

From  the  Latin, 

Once,  Venus  designing  some  new 
source  of  bliss. 

Invented,  with  frolicksome  hand,  the 
sweet  kiss  ; 

Temper’s  juice  of  ambrosia,  with  ma¬ 
gical  ait. 

Then  with  nectar  infus’d,  bedew’d  ev¬ 
ery  part ; 

Then  adds  part  of  that  honey,  which 
Love  by  deceit 

Once  robb’d  the  poor  bees  of,  tho’  stung 
for  the  feat ; 

Then  the  fragrance  of  violets,  carefully 
Citose, 

And  full  many  a  spoil,  from  the  sum¬ 
mer’s  fsur  rose. 

These  make  up  the  kiss,  all  so  sweetly 
combin’d. 


[The  SUBMLIMITV  or  THE  SACREF  ' 
WRITINGS  defies  imitation  or  para- 
phrase.  They  have  a  simplicity,  a 
grandeur,  an  eloquence,  peculiarly  their 
oivn,  and  seem  to  contain,  by  their  singu¬ 
larly  admirable  style,  internal  evidenct 
<f  inspiration.  The  bold  and  important 

truths  they  disclose,  unincumbered  viitk 
Iffty  sounds  or  superfluous  epithets,  come 
Viith  full  force  to  the  heart,  vjhile  every  ^ 
circumstance  is  enumerated  that  can  aU 
lure,  council  or  intimidate. 

From  these  circumstances  alteration  nxeak-  T 
ens,  and  even  the  thoughts,  accompanied 
by  the  harmony  of  verse,  are  generally  T 
less  impressive  than  xcken  narrated  vcith 
the  simplicity  of  inspiration.  The  | 
1  Book  of  fob,  as  it  is  one  of  the  m(Kt  F 
!  impresive  histories  in  the  Bible,  and  of 

I  such  poetical  cast  as  by  some  to  be  ^ 

deemed  a  “moral  allegory,  has  been  the 
j  subject  of  frequent  version,  ami  the  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  repeatedly  made,  to  de¬ 
termine  vehether  the  language  of  poetry 
or  sacred  writ  was  better  suited  to  in-  ' 
spire  the  variety  of  emotions  which  this 
stofy  creates.  Without  meaning  -to  in-  ® 
sinuate  a  preference,  we  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  version  m  the  2^th  Chapter,  as  one 
of  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  ;  ami 
we  speak  of  it  in  no  common  terms  of  ' 
approbation.  It  is  at  once  bold,  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sublime  ;  and  while  it  displays 
the  tremendous  power  of  the  Almighty, 
obliges  us  forcibly  to  realize  the  truth 
I  that  no  one  can 


And  tliat  kiss  on  the  lips  of  my  Cloc  *  “  Stand  the  substitute  of  Providence.” 
you’ll  find.  X.  Wefeel  confldent  itwillbe  (ften  adveited 
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lc«,  ? 
tencc; 
rides,  i 
UanccJ 
nqulsh^ 


r  fail, 
ist  re- 


1,  thou 
1  NeA 


\CRE1 
•  pura- 
vitVi  a 
ly  their 
'  singu- 
xidenct 
portant 
ed  ruith 

*,  come  I  wind  came.  j 

e  every  Klie  sklcs  in  undulation  shook  around,  ; 
ca;i  a/«  d  Job  and  nature  trembled  at  tlic 
■  sound. 

nneah-  Eu*  Almij^hty  thus — say  who  presump- 
ipanied  I  tuous  tries 

vxerally  p'  >  pierce  unbounded  space  with  mor- 
'ed  tcith  i-  tal  eyes  ? 

The  J-ii.  finite  beings  and  weak  reason’s  line 
ie  moct  K^ihom  the  boundless  depths  of  pow’r 
I  arui  oj  I  divine  ? 

r  to  he  Answer  thy  Go<l,  where  wast  thou, 
!»ren  the  earth  bom  man, 

the  at-  E  e  motion,  time,  or  entity  be^an  ? 

»  to  de-  When  thro*  the  skies  yon  fianung  orbs 
f  poetry  were  hurl’d, 

I  to  in-  Hf  lio  fix’d  the  basis  of  the  stedfast 
rcA  thie  W'orld  ? 


to,  and  p&rueed  nith  pleasure  by  judi- '  With  wings  the  breeze,  with  balm  the 
eiou%  and  intelligent  minds,  and  are  hap-  '  dew  supplies  ? 

py  to  preserve  it  in  the  Enierld.  Say,  did  the  music  of  according  spheres, 

f:  vould  be  diff.cult  to  select  the  beauties  Or  shouts  of  angels,  ever  reach  thy  ears? 
of  a  production  in  vihich  every  line  is  \  Who  fix’d  the  barriers  of  the  lawless 
|X)etry.  Tet  our  readers  viill  feel  the  ,  main, 

electric  force  of  many  peculiar  expres-  Where  foaming  to  the  beach  it  roars 
sions,  and  the  happy  adaptation  of  epi- 1  in  vain  ? 

I  ihets  and  the  style  of  lofty  interrogation  1  Obsequious  to  their  Grd  the  W’aters 
has  a  force  and  dignity  suited  to  the  sub-  '  stand, 

I  ject.  We  aeknowledge  it  is  long,  but  ^  Heap’d  on  themselves,  high  o’er  the 
^  we  sincerely  viish  there  teas  more  of  it ;  ^  threaten’d  land  : 

I  and  tee  have  chosen  to  present  it  entire  .  Billows  the  voice  omnipotent  obey’d, 

■  rather  than  break  the  connection.  It  is  Thus  far,  ye  seas — here  your  proud 

I  a  treat  for  the  leaver  of  poetry  tehich  he  |  waves  be  stay’d. 

"  cannot  altcays  procure,  and  a  recom-  Didst  thou  appoint  the  day  spring  to  b« 
*  pence  for  any  time  or  labor  that  shall  ‘  born, 

;  be  bestoveed  in  its  perusal.  Though  se-  |  Or  pour  out  genial  light  on  infant  morn  ? 
lecteditis  rare,  and  we  believe  toill  note  Didst  thou  mark  where  the  golden  sun 
for  the  first  time  meet  the  eye  of  our  i  should  rise, 

reai/ere.J....Emer.  Ed’rs.  j  Or  teach  the  dawn  to  paint  the  orient 

!  skies  ? 

The  XXVnith  Chapter  of  JOB,  Who  feeds  the  blaze  of  unexhausted 

■  paraphrased.  »  [^awav  ? 

I  r  r  That  drives  detected  gviilt  confus’d 

fifiTH  quick  vibrations  of  jctherial  Gav’st  thou  the  w’ave  o’er  peopled 


flame. 


wastes  to  flow. 


I.e  voice  divine  from  forth  the  whirl- ;  Or  hast  tliou  search’d  the  chrystal 


f  poetry 
I  to  in- 
ich  this 


depths  below  ? 

There  hast  thou  seen  my  wond’rous 
strata  spread. 

Or  billows  gurgling  from  their  oozy  bed, 

Know’zt  thou  liow’  new  born  winds  tlieir 
pinions  try. 

Or  where,  inchain’d  the  slumb’ring* 
tempests  lye  ? 

Say,  w  hen  didst  thou  substantial  night 
behold. 

Or  see  the  gate  to  death’s  drear  courts 
unfold  ? 

Did  e’er  thy  eyes  his  gloomy  reign  in¬ 
vade. 

Or  hast  thou  w’alk’d  in  his  tremendous 
sliade  ; 

Where  ghastly  forms  in  pompous  hor¬ 
rors  wait. 


r  io  in-  Who  thus  has  heav’d  alofl  each  pon-  And  howling  woes  support  the  dread- 


follov}-  d’rous  sphere, 

as  one  To  float  self-balanc’d,  in  circumfluous 
d  ;  ami  air  ? 

emis  of  Who  o’er  the  measur’d  globe  has 
f,  beau-  stretch’d  the  line, 

displays  Dr  Steer’d  the  sun  thro’  each  illustrious 
mighty,  sign  1 

le  truth  Who  laid  the  comer  stone,  what  potent 
hand  ? 

lence.”  Ch*  say,  where  plac’d,  earth’s  stable 
idvei  ted  columns  stand  ? 

Who,  when  the  morning  stars  in  con¬ 
sort  rise. 


ful  state  ? 

Declare,  to  tliec  are  earth’s  dimensions 
known. 

The  mighty  axis,  and  the  burning  zone  ? 

Know’st  thou  tlie  region  of  immortal 
day. 

Where  dazzling  beams  in  sportive  glo¬ 
ries  play  ? 

Know’st  thou  the  cave  W’here  gloomy 
vapours  dwell ; 

Or  genuine  night’s  inhospitable  cell  ? 

Art  thou  indeed  by  deep  experience 
sage, 
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And  have  three  thousand  years  matur'd  i  Can  thy  strong  call  relieve  the  burden 


thy  age  ?  cloud, 

Saw’st  thou  the  store -house  of  tlic  And  bid  descending  rains  swell  CT’.i 


treasur'd  snow, 


flood  ? 


Whence  the  hoar  drops  in  feather’d  By  whom  arc  souls  to  gen’rous  arts 


whiteness  flow. 


fin’d  ? 


Wnio  rais’d  the  magazine  of  blasting  Who  moulds  the  heart  and  cultiv; 


storms  f 


the  mind  ? 


Pronounce,  what  mould  the  driving  Who  frames  the  wond’roirs  brain,  i:| 


hail -stones  forms  ? 


secret  cell 


Renew’d  in  light,  whence  the  grey  Where  thought  first  dawns,  and  cru 


morning  springs. 


ideas  dwell ; 


Born  in  a  cloud  on  Kurus'  balmv  wings.  Where  rip’ning  judgment  glimnk 


How'  is  the  swelling  tide  alternate  toss’d 
Back  on  itself  in  its  own  fullness  lost  ? 
How  from  the  bosom  of  the  110.1%  ing  main 


thro*  the  dark. 

And  slow  calls  forth  each  Intellecti 
spark  ? 


Are  the  press’d  waters  disembogu’d  The  senses  there  thro’  dark  mcaiuU 


again 


Answer,  whence  momentary  meteors  Thro’  cv’ry  tender  tube  and  fibre 
rise,  grove. 


Dartthro'the  air,or  trail  along  the  .skies,  Each  a  long  train  of  images  affords 
Whence  clouds,  with  sulphur  charg’d,  H<?ason  receives,  and  memory  recoi 


op])Osing  break. 


Who  stops  the  turgid  iMiltles  of  the  sk 


And  the  shock’d  heav’n’s  th«ir  rage  in  Bids  storms  disperse  and  low’ring  \ 


thunder  speak. 


pours  fly. 


Whence  the  wing’d  flame  derives  its  I  ^  Bo  paints  the  sliow’ry  bow,  the  go! 


dreadful  birth. 


cn  stream. 


Tremendous  messenger  of  hcav’n  to  The  sun  born  beauties,  and  the  vi\ 


earth  ! 


gleam . 


Wdiy  o’er  the  silent  w  aste  the  w  elkln  Again,  O  man  !  what  species,  sa; 


bends ; 


what  tribe. 


Why  kindly  rain  on  devious  wilds  dc-  Wond’ring  to  thee  their  sustenance 


scends ; 


cribe  ? 


Sav,  hath  the  rain  a  sire  ?  Or  tell  me  who  Whether  the  feather’d  race  and  sc 


In  subtile  mists  distils  the  coplors  dew  ; 


brood. 


Why  chrystal  floods  in  nitrous  chains  Or  savage  beasts  that  haunt  the  lone 


are  bound. 


wood ; 


And  slow  relenting  frost  congeals  the  Can  thy  all  piercing  eye  the  range  si 


ground. 


How  rolling  weaves  to  stedfast  moun-  Where  growling  lions  seek  their  dc 


tains  grow'. 


till’d  i>rcy  ? 


While  sunk  beneath  the  pining  w’aters  Dost  tliou  w  itli  daily  care  provide  tlit 


flow' ; 


Speak,  can'st  thou  loose  Orioriy  miglity  Or  feed  tlic  raven’s  young  voracio 


name  !  ‘ 


brood  ? 


Or  stop  on  high  each  orb  of  circling  From  cv’ry  nest  their  clam’rous  hun 


flame  ? 


Canst  tliou  arrest  the  northern  stars  Heav’n  hears  tlie  call,  and  hcav’n  the 


that  roll, 

In  paler  fires  around  tlie  gelid  pole  ? 

By  me  the  Pleiads  their  sweet  course  | 
advance. 

And  Marzaroth  leads  on  tlie  radiant 
dance. 

1  mark  the  circuit  each  bright  planet 
runs. 

And  guide  Arcturus  witliliis  humid  sons. 

AVho  in  their  turns  the  seasons  can  dis¬ 
pense. 

And  stand  the  substitute  of  providence  ? 


wants  supplies. 

O’er  earth,  air,  sea,  and  skies  ydiox 
reigns. 

And  he  who  form'd  the  world,  t! 
world  sustains. 
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